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CALENDAR POSTER, BY BLANCHE OSTERTAG 



THE PASSING OF THE POSTER 

The bright colors and weird fancies which we have associated with 
the poster world, for the past four or five years, seem to have faded 
from our rapidly changing modern life, and we see no longer in the 
shop windows the vivid things which used to herald loudly in color 
and design a new magazine or book for the coming month. Not that 
a new arrival from the land of . literature at the present time is not 
announced by some pictured advertisement — the windows are still 
crowded — but its advertising is of a more literal and quiet character, as 
often the book-cover design is enlarged and used for this purpose, or 
the magazines give us simple character sketches of new-famed officers 
or politicians. 

As the Christmas season seems to have offered no fresh expression 
in this phase of art, we may well speak of the passing of the poster from 
the ephemeral glory in which Bradley, Penfleld, Gould, and many 
others placed it. A few of these will still please us with their fancies,, 
but they have turned them into other channels. 

The poster, as we think of it to-day, is so essentially a modern 
product that one need not look back very far to find its origin in this 
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country; but in France, where the 
poster seems really at home, as 
early as 1830, when there were 
improvements made in lithography, 
a few artists of merit experimented 
in poster-making, and some very 
good work has been handed down 
from that period, though done 
only in black and white, and in 
such a small way that they are 
hardly more than enlarged vig- 
nettes. Toward 1845, when col- 
ored calendars made their appear- 
ance, chromo-lithography was ap- 
plied to bill-posters, at first very 
imperfectly, with colors limited 
to red and blue, but its variety 
of these gradually increased and 
the methods constantly improved. 
Such distinguished artists and 
etchers as Courbet, Manet, and di 

Bracquemont, and the illustrators Dore, Morin and Vierge did not 

disdain to design posters. Never- 
theless, this form of art, after a few 
brilliant successes, declined and 
rapidly lost every artistic trace, for 
the best artists gave to the work 
only an occasional hour, consider- 
ing it but a caprice of their pencils, 
and the designs were made more 
to strike one by the humorous or 
pathetic attitude of the figure than 
by harmony of color and line. 

It is in the work of Jules 
Cheret that the art of the bill- 
boards triumphed with a burst of 
color and of gay life, which the 
witchery of nocturnal Paris might 
easily inspire. In 1866 Cheret 
began his work, having returned to 
Paris from London, where he had 
spent several years in studying the 
new improvements in chromo-litho- 
graphy; he then devoted himself 
entirely to artistic expression for 
poster, by grasset commercial purposes. The thea- 
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ters initiated this means of advertising, and Cheret's hilariously bright 
and bizarre figures whirl themselves over many a poster for the 
Moulin Rouge and other gay concert halls in Paris. 

Eugene Grasset, with his more dignified arrangements, after sug- 
gesting the effect of stained glass in line 
and color, was another of the first to give 
force to poster work, and now Mucha 
stands quite supreme as an artist in this 
class. His beautiful posters of Sarah 
Bernhardt, used for her different imper- 
sonations at the Renaissance Theater in 
Paris, cannot be surpassed in subtle 
charm and strong decorative quality, for 
a poster may not be a picture, but it can 
be what is equally serious in intuition — 
a design. Mucha's drawing of figures is 
beautifully exact in form and character, 
yet the lines flow together with such 
exquisite grace, that we feel a charming 
design against the decorative back- 
ground, where nearly always in the 
Bernhardt posters some weird or fantas- 
tic figure is suggested. It is only with 
these apparently simple means, the 
thorough understanding of line and 
mass, that Mucha gives the fascination 
of Bernhardt's personality. He is fond 
of gold and silver used decoratively, and 
his color schemes are most refined. One 
never sees in Mucha's work the prismatic 
contrasts of red, blue, and yellow which 
Cheret uses, but of course, Cheret has 
another story to tell, as the abandon of 
his style and vividness of his colors lead 
to very different attractions. Cheret, 
who gets so truly the spirit of the cafe 
concert, shows a striking cleverness in 
arrangement and grasp of essentials 
which make his posters graphic adver- 
tisements, whereas in the works of Mucha it is the fine artistic and 
decorative quality which one first feels, and then the advertiser's thrust; 
but this is quickly forgotten, and one has only the memory of strong 
artistic charm. Mucha always makes his drawings directly on the 
lithographer's stone, which answers to a great extent for the artistic 
exactness of the reproductions. His latest work, and perhaps greatest 
achievement, are the colored illustrations for the Princess Usee. 
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One of the cleverest draftsmen among these artists is Henri Ibels, 
whose productions are very original. Regardless of light and shade, 
with a few broad, bold strokes he indicates his figures and accentuates 
certain characteristics, making the idea which he wishes to express 
more salient. 

The strong poster for the Van Hou- 
ten cocoa was designed by Willette, 
who, with Stienlen and many another 
clever poster-maker, is an illustrator 
for the French papers, which the illus- 
trations for Figaro, Le Rire and many of 
the other sheets, which flood the book 
stalls in Paris, hold thoroughly the 
essentials of good poster work — the 
simple massing and decisively rapid 
stroke tend to tell the stcry at a glance, 
and make one feel that such posters 
and illustrations express the epigram 
in art. 

In America the theaters have done 
little or nothing to encourage artistic 
advertising. Our bill-boards are gen- 
erally an unwieldy mass of letters 
interspersed with crude and thought- 
lessly-placed figures. It may seem 
hardly fair, though, to forget the circus- 
poster, which in all its large crudeness 
held some of the essentials of artistic 
advertising, as it told with alluring 
graphicness of things never to be seen. 

The publishing companies first gave 
the impetus to this work and devel- 
oped the poster phase in art in our- 
country. 

Four or five years ago the Century 
Company held in Paris a contest for a 
Napoleon poster, and twenty-three of 
the leading poster artists competed. 
During the time that the article on 
Napoleon appeared in the Century Mag- 
azine two of Grasset's posters were used. The one which was suc- 
cessful in the prize competition is a fine artistic example of what 
gives a poster its force and meaning — without any suggestion of the 
decadent in art. 

In 1896 the same company, to add to the good deeds of a past 
season, offered a prize for a midsummer poster, and this contest 
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THE CENTURY PRIZE POSTER 
BY J. C. LEYENDECKER 
Copyrighted by The Century Co. 



THE iiilj. AUGUST attracted about five hundred and 
niDWHR fifty artists from both sides of the 
water. 

J. C. Leyendecker's appropriate 
conception, so full of. buoyant life 
and color, won the highest applause 
from the judges, so that the first 
prize was his reward. Mr. Leyen- 
decker and his brother still find 
this field of labor very absorbing, 
and they have designed some most 
successful covers for magazines, 
and many an advertiser's booklet is 
made worth having when covered 
by one of their gracefully strong 
decorations. 

The second prize in this contest 
went to Maxfield Parrish, a young 
Philadelphian, and his charming 
suggestion for the midsummer 
month is finely drawn and origin- 
ally colored, and is full of the 
poetic dreaminess of. some August days. Parrish's posters are very 
complete in artistic charm, and his well-studied drawings seem 
to follow a quaint humor, which is so expressive. He also 
has an inimitable way of often placing 
in the backgrounds a carefully imagined 
feudal country with rolling hills and 
many roads leading to boldly simple 
castles which peer from bunches of 
trees. These characteristic arrangements, 
always drawn with most interesting tech- 
nique, suggest much individuality, plac- 
ing him among the few American 
poster-makers not to be easily for- 
gotten. 

In the illustrations for Mother Goose, 
one finds the best qualities of Parrish's 
work; the beautiful drawing, clear out- 
line, showing a thorough understanding 
of the power of illumination used to ex- 
press such droll ideas, is sure to give 
pleasure to keener minds than the 
youthful alone. This artist is perhaps 
one who has profited well by the lesson century poster 

. *\ i, • 1 j BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 

that Boutet de Monvel S Simple and Copyr.ghted by The Century Co. 
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POSTER, BY J. J. GOULD 



POSTER, BY EDWARD PENFIELD 



thoughtful illustrations give — that the art of leaving out is proof of 
perfect acquaintance with the art of putting in-. 

The pioneer of American poster-makers is without doubt Edward 
Penfield. He seems to have found this medium perfectly adapted to 
his own lines of expression and he has given, in advertising Harper's 
Magazine, a very complete group of posters frankly and originally 
conceived. 

The Lippincott Magazine published 
some very interesting posters by J. J. 
Gould, who has a tender way of draw- 
ing boldly, if I may so express it, as 
his work is strong and simple, but holds 
a delicate charm in execution. 

The Wayside Press, called the "Sign 
of the Dandelion," in Springfield, Mass., 
was founded on the most consistently 
artistic principles in printing and design- 
ing, and these were brought into exist- 
ence through the energies of William 
F. Bradley, who has been one of the 
most influential of poster workers, but 
who now devotes all of his attention to 
the newer field of labor. 

Bradley's position in the poster 
world is a most unique and interesting cover, by will f. bradley 
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one, for he has expressed for Americans the eccentric phase 
in modern art of which Beardsley's work is certainly the source. 
Bradley's work has much original flavor, though he weaves with the 
same wonderful line and often uses masses of solid black or white 
with telling effect, as does his English prototype. There is a great 
novelty in these conventions which develop such intricate patterns 




MASKS IN TERRA COTTA, BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 

and whose ordinary anatomical rules are slaves to the artist's whim. 
The grotesque and satirical fancies which these men have used for 
their decorative "motives" will be remembered by many as expressing 
a most interesting development, even though they must go down to 
posterity among the decadent things in art. 

The problems which Beardsley has solved in the handling of flat 
tints and line bring him very near to the Japanese in technical achieve- 
ment. The Beardsleyesque style of illustration was very hard to 
understand at first, and much fun was poked at it. Here is part of a 
parody on the " Blessed Damosel," which is very suggestive: 
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"The yellow poster girl looked out 
From the pinkly purple heaven. 

One eye was blue and one was green, 
Her bang was cut uneven; 

She had three fingers on one hand, 
And the hairs on her head were seven." 

The "Naughty Loidy" by Frank 
Hazenplug, is a droll and originally 
conceived poster, and this young 
artist's recent work, the grotesque 
masks modeled in clay, show, with 
the new themes of many of the 
other designers, that fertile imagina- 
tions will find new expressions for 
the poster idea, and that this phase 
in art has not passed away, but is 
only passing on into other forms and 
interests of the moment, so that the 
constant cry for something new may 
be satisfied with a fresh artistic 
impulse. 

Mabel Key. 




THE CHAP-BOOK POSTER 
BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 



Note. — The publishers wish us to state that the American posters 
in this article are out of print. 
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